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This report describes an observational study of pne 
family-grouped classroom, a system in which elementary school 
children remain with the same teacher for two or more years. The 
class was composed of junior kindergarten, senior kindergarten, and 
grade 1 pupils. Each child was observed over a period of one year. A 
detailed observation schedule, included in the report, was designed 
to record the types of activities each child engaged in, the level at 
whic> he worked, who initiated the activity, the role of the child, 
and the length of the activity. Group composition and the presence of 
the teacher or other adult were also recorded when applicable. A 
measure of reading achievement and a teacher rating of behavioral 
growth were also taken. The results of the study question some of the 
arguments for family grouping. It was found that little cross-grade 
grouping occurred spontaneously, and there were very few instances of 
older children teaching younger cjiildren^ However, attention span was 
found to be high, no doubt due to the skill of the teacher in guiding 
and directing the work of the group. There were no differences in the 
reading achievement of graduates of this group and a control group, 
and the greatest behavioral growth ras in the area of expressive 
language and social development. (Author/CS) 
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INTRODUCTION 



BEST copy AVAIWBLE 



Family grouping is not new in primary education. In fact, it 
is reasonable to consider family grouping, as embodied in the "little 
red school house,*' as the original form of classroom organization. 
Family grouping, as a new or reintroduced concept, is now almoet a 
general practice in Britain, and has existed in some parts of the U.S.A. 
for up to twenty-five years. 

The term ^'family grouping" is usually applied to a system of 
class organization in which elementary school children remain with one 
teacher for two or more years as they progress through two or more 
grade 1*^ jISj with younger children introduced into the class every 
year. This results in each class having children of several ages. 
This system is sometimes referred to as the 'Vertical" method of grouping 
in contrast to the traditional "horizontal'^ method in which a child 
spends one year at each grade level with a new teacher every year. 

This report describes a study of one particular family grouping 
classroom, in this case one composed of junior kindergarten (J.K.), senior 
kindergarten (S.K.), and grade one (GR.l) children. Other frequent groupin 
are: jionior and senior kindergarten; grades one, two, and three; and 
grades four, five and six. However, within a family grouping classroom, 
grade divisions are fluid since any child can be working at any one of 
the developmental levels. 
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THE ISSUE 



The proponents of family grouping foel that it offers the 
following advantages; 

(1) Older children learn to accept responsibility by 
helping younger children. 

(2) Younger children profit from the stimulation of 
working with older children and learning from them. 

(3) The emphasis on co-operation and helping increases 
morale. 

(4) Security and stability are fostered over the extended 
period of time a child spends in one classroom; 

a long term relationship between teacher and pupil 
can be established aiding the teacher in deepening 
her insight and understanding of each child and 
his family. 

(5) Pupils have a greater acceptance of individual 
differences since they are in constant contact with 
children of different ages and abilities. 

(6) The classroom provides flexibility to accommodate 
individual differences since equipment is available 
for work at all of the developmental levels covered 
by the age span of the children. 

(7) Greater emphasis is placed on small group instruction, 
thus facilitating the teacher's assessment of each 
child's developmental level. 

(8) Adjustment to school is eased both for the teacher and 
the incoming pupils. The teacher is able to enlist 
the help of the older children in familiarizing the 
newcomers with the everyday routines of preparing 
for, and cleaning up after activities and in helping 
her to sort and arrange equipment* This provides 

the older children with a valuable opportunity for 
social maturation- Ihe newcomers benefit in their 
adjustment by entering a ''classroom atmosphere 
already ordered and stable, with two thirds of the 
class fully established in the teacher's ways," 
(Ridgeway and Lawton, 1965, 17). 
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(9) The system results in a continuity of learning* 

(10) Since mixed age groupings occur spontaneously 
outside of school, the family grouped classroom 
is a more natural environment. 

(11) Since family grouped classrooms often use parent 
volunteers, a stronger tie between the school 
and the community can be established. 

However, the system does not come snag free. The following 

are some of the problems; 

(1) Qualified teachers with experience in teaching 
all grade levels to be included in the classroom 
are not always available. 

(2) The teacher cannot use methods of instruction which 
focus on the total class* A great deal of teacher 
time and energy is required to work successfully 
with small groups and individmls, to plan a varied 
programme for individual children, and to keep 
track of each pupil's progress ♦ 

(3) The existence of pupil-teacher or pupil-pupil clashes 
in personality is much more serious when individuals 
reraain together for more than one year. 

(4) Costs for administration and supplies are greater 
since each classroom nesds books and equipment to 
accommodate several grade levels. 

(5) It is difficult to provide for the needs of the 
different age levels in some situations such as 
physical education or music* 

In addition to these problems, several criticisms have been 

levelled against family grouping. It is felt by some that the younger 

children may indeed benefit from contact with older children but that 

they lack the intensive contact with the teacher which they would 

receive in a single age class. Since the older children are more 

demanding and assertive, and need stricter academic tutorship, they 

easily tend to monopolize the teacher's time. Others feel that the shoe 

is on the other foot, and that too much attention is focused on the 



younger pupils with deleterious effects on the older group. A further 
criticism of the sane genre is that the younger children are more 
likely tc be engaged in loud, raucous play which disturbs the older ones 
engaged in more academic pursuits. 

In a different vein, family grouping is sometimes criticized 
for placing undue pressure on the younger children to k^ep pace with 
the older ones. This is frequently a concern of the parents. Central 
to all these concerns is the issue of eventual academic achievement. 



BACKGROUND RESEARCH AlfD LITERATURE 



Unfortunately, there is little research on family grouping, 
making it difficult to answer the criticisms one way or the other. Only 
one longitudinal study has been done (}femiltcn& Rehwoldt^ 1957). This study 
is commendable because it includes a control sample of single grade 
classes* Seven classes of family groupings, both primary (GR.l, GR.2, OR, 3) 
and intermediate (GR.^, GR.5, GR,6) units, were compared with eight 
single grade classes from the same school and twenty single grade 
classes from other schools. The purpose of the study was to analyze 
the effects of multigraded or family grouping on both scholastic 
achievement and non-cognitive areas of development. The data indicated 
that multigrade grouping increases both "the spread and speed of learning", 
(Hull, 1958) » In academic achievement the experimental group exceeded 
the control in reading, arithmetic, and language. The experimental 
group also excelled in the areas of personality development, social 
adjustment, social matm^ity, and behavioural characteristics. Observations 
also indicated that the children in the multigraded units had developed 
a better attitude toward school and their peers, 

Another study (Fosnay, 19^8) had very different results* In 
this case the control classroom gained more than the family grouping 
classrooms in academic achievement. However, children in the multigraded 
classes showed a greater tendency to accept other children as they were 
rather than setting expectations for them according to age. There were 
no significant differences in other areas: verbal behavioui^, choice of 
friends, and use of time in the classroom. 
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Ada.ts (1953) in his study found no significant differences 
between "combination*' and '^regular'^ classes on achievement in reading, 
arithmetic or language. Using a sociorcetric technique, he found a 
tendency for the ^'combination'' classes to form spontaneous groups on the 
basis of sex and grade level, A later study by Finley and Thompson (1963) 
again found no significant differences in achievement of multigraded 
and single graded classes. 

This was also true in a study by Chace (l96l)* However, 
Chace emphasizes the fact that family grouping had no deleterious 
effects on the class, and there was a slight advantage in personality 
and social development, Chace concluded that farxily grouping requires 
a different teaching style. To the extent that traditional practises 
are maintained, the benefits of family grouping are ciirtailed. 

Since these studies appeared, two major works have been 
published, one in Great Britain and one in the U,S.A, Both are observational 
and aneridotal reports on the British Primary Schools, which nearly all 
use the family grouping system. Both are highly enthusiastic. For a 
more complete presentation of the arguments for and against family 
grouping, they are excellent sources. The first book is entitled 
Family Grouping in the Primary School by Lorna Ridgeway and Irene Lawton 
(1965); the second is Children Come First : the Inspired Work of EtiRlish 
Priir^ry Schools by Casey and Liza ^^arrow (1971). 
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THE STUDY 



This study of family gi^ouping by the Research Department was 
\mdertaken at the request of the principal of Fi^anklaad Public School, 
A family gi^ouping class begvm in 1969 had gi^aduated its first set of 
pupils after two years in the progx^amme. The teacher had identified 
several araas in which she felt her pupils had benefited from the programme, 

The Research Department agreed to initiate a study in this 
classroom to try and document these effects as well as to provide data 
relevant to sonie of the arguTients for and against family grouping. 
Therefore, it was decided to: 

(1) describe the interaction and activities that occur 
in faniily grouping at this level; 

(2) measm^e the reading skills of the recent gi^aduates; 

(3) obtain data on the children's behavioiu^al growth* 
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METHOD 

Classroom Observation 

There wore forty-nine students in the family grouped classroom. 
Eight grade one pupils attended all day. Seventeen senior kindergarten, 
and twenty-foui^ junior kindergarten children attended half days, either 
in the morning or the afternoon. These children were observed over a 
period of nine months with a controlled time sampling procedure. Each 
child was followed for one half day and each activity he engaged in was 
recorded according to an observation schedule devised for this study 
(see Appendix) . 

The observation schedule was designed to record the kinds of 
activities the children were involved in, the grade level at which they 
worked, how long an activity lasted, and whether or not the child chose 
the activity. Special attention was paid to the types of groupings In 
which the children worked and played, and whether or not the teacher 
had directed the group to work together. Since this classroom relied 
heavily on the lay assistant and parent helpers, we also noted the 
presence of these adults as well as the teacher in the groupings or with 
a child on a one to one basis. 

The observations were made by one person who participated 
in the class and came to be well accepted by the children before the 
formal observations began. The participant observer tried to maintain 
a certain distance from the child she was recording; far enough away 
so as not to influence the child's play and yet close enough to hear the 
child's conversation. This was often very difficult to do since the 
children had accepted her as part of the class and very frequently tried 




to draw her into their activities. 



addition to the forty -nine aots of observations, the 
Research Department had another meirber observe about one quarter of the 
children conciu^rently so as to assess the inter-rater reliability of the 
observation schedule. 

On all categories but one the level of agreement between the 
two observers on the number of instances of that category during the 
course of an observation period was 90 per cent or better. The one 
category with low agreement was subsequently eliminated from the analysis. 

Reading Assessment 

At the beginning of the school year the Gates -MacGini tie 
Primary Reading Test (Form B) was administered to the grade one students 
who had graduated from the family grouped classroom in the proceeding 
Spring and to an equal number of graduates of a non-grouped grade one 
class. All of these children were then in the same grade two classroom. 
This test was done in order to check whether or not those children in 
the family grouped classroom were advanced in their reading skills. 

T eachers ^ Rating Questionnaire 

A third instrument used was the Teachers^ Elating Questionnaire 
developed by the Kindergarten and Research Departments of the Toronto 
Board of Education. The teacher was given a copy of this questionnaire 
and asked to rate aach child in her class on a number of cognitive and 
non-cognitive iter.^. This questiomiaire has two forms, one to be used 
in the fall 0/ the year, and one in Jme. On both the Fall and Jime 
questionnaire ihero a: five general secticns; Language, Social, 
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Einotional, Mental, md Physical Development, (Shroeder & Crawford, 1970). 
Although the questionnaire waa devised for kindergarten children, it was 
used for both the juniors and seniors in this study with allowance made 
for the juniors in the analysts. 

This instrument was very useful tspecially in measuring 
Social and Emotional growth, areas in which students are most frequently 
thought to benefit from family grouping. The Language Sect5,on was also 
interesting since the class was predominantly New Canadian, and the 
teacher felt that one of the advantages of family grouping was a more 
rapid acquisition of English, 
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RESULTS 

Observation Schedule 

For the analysis of tho observation schedule, we counted the 
number of times that each type of behaviour occurred and checked to 
see if there were any differences among the three grade levels. We also 
checked to see what different categories of activity tended to go 
together. 

It is important to note that the data was analy^ed in terns 
of the number of times that a particular activity occ\irred, not the 
amount of time that the children epent in an activity. We did record 
the duration of activities, and data relevant to this question will be 
presented. However, the basic unit of analysis is the activity, not tirae. 

First of all we will discuss wnat activities the children 
engaged in and who initiated them. Second we will discuss the composition 
of the work gi^oups that occurred, who initiated them, and what types of 
activities occurred in the various groupings. 
Type of Activity 

Among the regular classroom activities, the largest nimiber were 
P erceptual tasks (23 per cent). These included such things as visual 
or auditory discriraination games, puzzles, connector toys, and music 
time activities, activities which are generally regarded as developing 
reading readiness* 

The next largest concencration of activities was in the Reading 
category (13 per cent of all activities)* Here we found large differences 
by grade,''" Only eight per cent of the J.K. activities were classified 



1 Activity by grade Chi-Square 23.36,p < .05 
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as reading, 13 per cent of the S,K, 's and 26 per cent of GR.l'a. We also 
notic-^d that what constitutes a reading activity differed by grade. For 
J.K. 8, reading consisted mainly of such things as listening to a tape 
recorded book and following the printed version. For S,K,s, reading 
included attending to print as they turned pages in a book or practising 
sight vocabulary with an adult. Reading activities for GR.ls more 
closely followed the common sense meaning of the term, i.e. concentrating 
on a book, attending to the pages in sequence, and decoding and 
comprehending the written symbols. 



TABLE 1 

PER CENT OF ACTIVITIES OF EACH TYPE BY GRADE 



Activities 


J.K. 

(n=229) 


Grade 
S.K. 

(n=176) 


GR.l 
(n=82) 


Overall 
(n=487) 


Nfeith 


3 


6 


1 


4 


Art 


7 


9 


6 


8 


Perceptual 


25 


24 




23 


Flay 


11 


7 


6 


8 


Reading 


8 


13 


26 


13 


1-U.scellaneous 


A6 


a 


45 


44 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Ghi square - 


23.3608, p < 


.05 
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All other regular classroom activities were relatively rare# 
Art was the next most frequent category and included a wide range of 
creative activities liko painting, cut and paste work and papier mache'* 
Play occurred quite often among J,K,s (11 per cent), although it accounted 
for seven per cent over all three grades. For the youngest children 
play is very important, since activity in the doll center, in the sand 
box and with water stimulates the use of English. It must be remembered 
that the majority of J.K.s ware non-English-speaking, 

Math activities accounted for only four per cent of the 
observations. Activities such as nujnber games, board games with dice, 
and simple arithmetic were coded as math. 

Almost half of the activities fell into a category which we 
labelled Miscellaneous {h^ per cent), This included such things as a 
group assembly to listen to the school choir, special visitors to the 
classroom, and gym, However, it also included routine maintenance 
activities such as juice time, removing outer clothes upon entering the 
classroom, and putting away toys and equipment. One routine activity 
was especially important in this particular classroom. Twice each 
morning and afternoon the children gathered around the teacher to decide 
what activity they would do next. Each child Was called upon to say 
what he wanted to do. If the teacher considered his suggestion viable 
in terms of the individual's developmental level, his previous activities 
and the equipment available in the room, the child could go ahead. If 
the child didn't know what to do or came up with an inappropriate 
suggestion, the teacher usually gave him a series of options from which 
to choose* On rare occasions the teacher would direct him to a particular 
activity. 
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Unfortunately we are unable to give separate figures for these 

three classes of Miscellaneous activities since their Importance did 

not emerge until well into the observation series. However, we can 

estimate that true miscellaneous activities account for 20 per cent of 

2 

all Miscellaneous activities or 10 per cent of the total. Maintenance 
activities accounted for 50 per cent of all Miscellaneous activities 
or about 25 per cent of the total, while decision-making accounted for 
30 per cent of Miscellaneous or roughly 15 per cent of the total. Thus, 
true maintenance and decision-making are in the same range of occurrence 
as Perceptual and Reading , the two most frequent type of academic 
activities. 

These J^oision-making sessions were also crucial in determining 
the initiation of an activity as well as its type. However, not all 
activities were initiated in this setting since 3tuder?.ts typically 
engaged in more than two activities during the course of a morning or 
afternoon. The average number of activities recorded for each child was 
in fact ten, however one child worked on only six activities while 
another managed to engage in seventeen different activities during the 
period in which he was observed. 
Initiation of Activities 

The largest nuraber of activities were completely initiated by 
an adult (6l per cent). However, most of these were in the Miscellaneous 
category (where 9^ per cent of the activities were adult initiated), 
although 53 per cent of all Perceptual activities, and. 31 per cent of all 
Reading activities were initiated by the teacher, the lay assistant, or 
a parent, who directed the child to engage In the particular task. 
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2 Activities were also coded as ^'structured" or "unstructured'^ Without 
going into our use of these terms, it can be noted that true miscellaneous 
, activities were always unstructured while the remaining two types were 
mainly structured. Thus it is by noting the coincidenr:e of these two 
dimensions that our estimates can be made. 
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A separate category was uaed when the teacher or any one of 
the adults in the classroom offered tho cliild a set of activities from 
which ho could choose » This occurred ia only an additional nine per cent 
of all activities, but was very important in the selection of Reading ; 
A2 per cent of all Reading activities were initiated in this way. 
Together, adult complete and adult partial initiation occurred in 70 
per cent of all activities. 

Of the number of activities, 25 por cent were initiated by 
the child who was being observed or by another child with whom he was 
working. Not surprisingly, child initiation was especially predominant 
in Play (68 per cent) activities. However 61 per cent of all Math 
activities were child initiated, although this is of questionable 
importance since feth activities were relatively infrequent. More than 
half (53 per cent) of all Art activities were child initiated; 33 per cent 
of Perceptual activities, and 26 por cent of all Reading activities were 
child initiated. Thus, although the majority of child initiated activities 
are in what might be called non-academic areas, there is a substantial 
interest shown in academic activities as well. 

The remaining five per cent of the activities were initiated 
by a child, with the child being subsequently told by the teacher or an 
adult not to engage in that activity. This was especially frequent in 
Play activities where 2/+ per cent were classified as '^Adult Rejected.'' 
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TABLE 2 



IfJITIATIONV OF 


ACTI\nTIES 


EXPRESSED AS 


A PERCENTAGE 




Activities 


oGil or 
Peer 


Adult 
Partial 


Adult 
Complete 


Adult 
Rejected 


Total 


Math 
(n=18) 


61 


6 


28 


6 


100 


Art 

(n=3S) 


53 


21 


18 


8 


100 


Perceptual 
(n=112) 


33 


7 






ICQ 


Play 
(n=^l ) 


68 


A 
W 


1 


24 


ICQ 


Reading 
(n=62) 


26 


-42 


31 


2 


100 


Miscellaneous 
(n=2l6) 




1 


9^ 


1$ 


100 


Total 
(n=487) 


25 


9^ 


6l« 


5 


100 



Attention Span 

This material on initiation is especially meaningful in light 
of the data on length of activities, which we shall call attention span. 
The first observation we made was that attention span was much longer 
than we had expected. The literature on the subject varies. Van Alstyne 
(1932 )> found an average attention span of 12.4 minutes for four-year-olds 
and 13,6 minutes for five-year-olds. One study (Herring and Koch, 1930) 
reported an attention span for four-- year-olds ranging from 1 l/2 to 2 l/2 
minutes- Another more recent study by >byer and Gilmer (1955) recorded 
an attention span for four-year-'olds of from 22.7 to 39.2 minutes, 
depending on the complexity of the toy played with. Several authors 
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point out that the setting and the type of activity are decisive in the 
measurement of attention span. Bertrand (1925) found an average attention 
span of 25 minutes for five-year-olds when they were allowed to choose 
what game or toy to play with. The majority of research describes four, 
five, and six-year-olds as having an attention span of under ten minutes. 

In this classroom, active and bustling, the average length of 
time spent on an activity was 17.6 minutes. Furthermore, there were 
no significant differences among the three grades, a finding which is 
also surprising. 

There were, however, differences by initiation. 0/erall 
attention span for child initiated and adult partial initiated activities 
was much longer than the attention span for activities completely 
initiated by an adult (l9.5 and 19.7 vs. 12.9 minutes, see Figure 1), 
These resalts shed light on the other studies in the literature, where 
the low attention spans are probably due to the highly structured and 
coercive nature of the experimental setting. It is important to note 
that in Van Alstyne^s study, in which the child was free to choose his 
own materials the reported attention span approximates what we found for 
adult initiated activities* The longer attention spans of our children 
under these conditions may be due to their greater familiarity with the 
classroom or to the skill of their teacher. 



3 For a comprehensive research review see: I'foyer, K. E,, & Gilmer, 

B* V. H. Attention spans of children for experimentally designed toys. 
Journal of Genetic Psychology , 195^, 87, pp. 187-201. 

U Because of unequal cell sizes the ANOVA method of least squares with 
Doolittle's algorithm was used. F(2,452) - 19.94 p < .01. 
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Fig. 1. Comparison of mean attention spans by initiation at each 
grade level. 
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5 

Attention spans also varied by activity. The highest wa9 
for Art (27.9 minutes), followed by Play (25.2 minutes). Reading 
(15. minutes) and Math (15.0 minutes) have simillar attention spans, 
as do Perceptual (12.5 minute?) and Miscellaneous (12.7 minutes). 
Although there were no differences by grade, it must be remembered 
that the same general activity category was often composed of different 
specific activities at the different grade levels. Thus, although S.K.'s 
and GR. 1 children all spent an average of 15 minutes on a reading 
activity, they were doing different things during that period of time. 



TABLE 3 

MEAN ATTENTION SPAN FOR VARIOUS ACTIVITIES 



Activity 


Number of Activities ^ 


Attention Span 
(in minutes) 


Math 


17 


15.0 


Art 


35 


27.9 


Perceptual 


lOA 


12.5 


Play 


31 


25.2 


Reading 


61 


15. 


Miscellaneous 


213 


12.7 


Total 


/,6l 


17.6 



a Aduit rojecled nctivitles are nob included 
Activity Level 



One of the reasons for encom^aging self initiated activity is 
that it allows a child to seek his own level, whether higher, lower or what 
would generally be expected for his age. We attempted to discover 
to what extent this actually occurred by coding at what grade level 
various activities were performed. From knowledge of the classroom 

O — 

ERIC 5 F (5,U3) ^ 21.63 P < .01 
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programme aad discussiong with the teacher, we attempted to determine the 
grade level for which the various tasks and materials . were intended* Then, 
when recording that a child was engaged in a Reading or a Math or an Art 
activity, it should have been possible to record whether lie was working 
at a J.K., an S.K., or a GR.l level. 

However, we do not have a great deal of confidence in these 
judgements. Fox^ one thing, it was often difficult to decide exactly what 
skills a child was using in an activity. For example, there ai'e jigsaw 
puzzles available at all three levels, and it was sometimes difficult to 
decide how complex a particular puzzle was. It is also possible for 
children to do very complex things with simple materials as well as 
simple things with complex materials* For example a GR. 1 and a J.K. child 
m.ight both be playing with blocks, the one constructing a post office 
complete with labels, stamps, and sorting boxes, and the otho;? building 
a simple tower. The observer also felt that the children tended not to 
choose challenging activities diu^ing the time they were under observation 
So that they would appear to be doing well. 

Thus, the data showing that virtually all activities occurred 
at the child's own grade level (92 per cent) should be interpreted with 
caution. About all we can gay is that we failed to find evidence of this 
type of grade crossing; however, we are not really willing to say that 
it does not occur. 
Type of Grouping 

The obvious advantage of family grouping in the classroom 
is that it allows children of different ages to work together. 

In nine per cent of the activities observed, the clxLldren 
were working alone. In all other cases they were working with at least 
one other child, with or without the presence of an adult. In about 
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lA per cent of the cases the other child or children were from their 
own age group. Thus, there remains about 77 per cent of the observations 
in which multi-age groupings occurred. Most of these (59 per cent of 
all observations) were GR.l - S.K.-JJK. groups. However, these were 
generally not voluntary. Almoat all of these groupings were directed 
by the teacher, and the teacher or another adult was present in most 
of them. This does not demean the opportunity for multi-age grouping 
in such a classroom, but merely points out that it does not occur 
spontaneously. 

TABLE K 

tiRCENT OF ACTIVITIES OCCURRING IN VARIOUS GROUPINGS BY GRADE 



J.K. S.K. GR. 1 Overall 

(n=222) (n=l6A) (n=82) {xi-=mU 



I J.K. 



Unmixed 



S.K. 

GR. 1 



13 



13 



18 



Mixed 



Total 



GR. 1 - S.K. 
GR. 1 - J.K. 2 
S.K. - J.K. 15 
GR.l-S.K.-aK. 59 

Child Alone 11 
100 



15 
59 
7 

100 



12 



77 



59 

7 } 9 

100 100 



a Adult rejected activities, where no gi-ouping formed, are not included. 

The other laixod ^oupings woro most froqutmtly between J.K. and 
S.K. children; S.K.s more rarely worked with GR. 1, and the incidence 
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of J.K.-GR, 1 gi'oupings was vory low. Thus, 15 per cent of the observations 
on J.K.3 found thorn working with S.K.s; in only two per cent of their 
activities were J.K. s working with GR. 1 students. S.K.s likewise 
worked with J^K.s in 15 per cent of their activities, but with Gil. Is 
on only six per cent. GR.l students were observed working with S.K^s 
in 12 per cent of their activities, but with J.K.s in only four per cent. 
However, these bi -grade groupings were usually voluntary, and adidts 
were rarely present. Thus, they do indicate some limited interest among 
the children in crossing age lines. 

Different groupings tended to predominate in different activities 
(see Table 5). Groupings of GR. 1 children alone wore more often engaged 
in a Reading activity than anything else (60 per cent of all such groupings), 
while close to half of the S.K. (4I per cent) and J.K. (48 per cent) 
groupings were working on the Perceptual activities preparatory to reading. 
Many of the activities in which a child was working alone were Reading 
(52 per cent) or Perceptual (24 per cent) activities, 

TABLE 5 

PER CENT OF FJ\CH TYPE OF ACTIVITY OCCURRING IN VARIOUS GROUPINGS 







Unmixed 








Mixed 




Child 
Alone 


Activities 


GRl 

(nr:15) 


SK 
{n--22) 


JK 


GRl-SK 
(n=20) 


GRl-JK 


SK-JK 


GRl-SK -JK 
(n=27^) 


VAth 


7 


23 


3 


0 


13 


12 


1 


0 


Art 


0 


u 


7 


15 


25 


I-'. 


5 


7 


Perceptual 


13 


a 




20 


25 


28 


19 


2A 


Play 


7 


9 


28 


20 


13 


21 


0 


7 


Reading 


60 


u 


U 


20 


25 


19 


p 


52 


Miscollaneous 


13 


0 


0 


25 


0 


7 


73 


10 


TOTAL 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


n Arlult rojG 


ot'jd uctivitioD in whi 


oh H group did not 


form rtre not included. 



It is intevcsting to look at the clustering of activities for 
the total mixed group OR. I - 3.K. - J.K. la 73 per cent of this 
type of grouping, the children were observed in Mi scellaneous activities, 
while another 19 per cent were Perceptual . It is significant that none 
of thes^•5 OR. 1 S.K. - J.K. groups were engaged in Play. Since Play 
activities were almost always child initiated, this underscores the 
fact, noted above, that tri-age groupings are not usually spontaneous. 
Also impurtaot in considering the Vf^lue of family grouping is that 
relatively few instances occiu^red in which children of two different 
ages worked on academic material i.e. th » Perceptual i and Reading 
activities. 
Role 

When children were working with another child or with au adult 
we also recorded what "role" he played in the interaction. There were 
three possibilities: the child playing the role of teacher to the group, 
the child playing the role of pupil to someone else's teaching, and the 
child acting as a peer to thoco with whom he was involved. 

Children from all three grades were predominantly observed as 
peers (approximately 75 per cent). About 15 per cent of the time they 
were in a pupil role. This sometimes involved children older than 
themselves and Sometimes children who were youn^^er. Howevei*, GR, 1 
children never acted as pupil to J.K . a, although they did on occasion 
to £*K,s, There were few recorded instances of children acting as teacher 
to other children. V/here this did occur, it was always to younger children: 

i.e. GR, 1 to S.K. and J.K., and S,K. to J.K. 

This brings us to tht role of the teacher in this classroom. 

Looking at whether or not tne te£.cher was present at the various groupings, 



(including children working alone) we note that 71 per cent of the groups 
in which the teacher was present were the OR. 1 ^ S.K. - J.K. groups. Other 
groupings were tnore frequently attended by the lay assistant or another adult 
in the classroom. The teacher did spend some time with GR.l groupings or 
GR. 1 - S.K. and GR. 1 - J.K. groupings, although not a great deal. And 
with the exception of the OR. 1 - S.K. - J.K. group, most groupings 
worked without an adult. 

Thus, the pictiu*e that emerges of the teacher in the classroom 
is that of an organizer and guide of a child's activities rather than a 
direct teacher ot the child herself. Thus, this classroom is oriented 
towards a child's learning directly from his own experience and the 
experience of other children rather than vicariously from an adult. The 
adult functions to guide the selection of experiences; 

Reading; Achievement 

There were no si^ificant differences in reading achievement 
between the graduates of the family grouped and the non-family grouped 
classroom when tested in September upon entering grade two. ^ On both 
vocabulary and comprehension both classes scored at the 2.1 level. However, 
it should be noted that the non-grouped class was, on the average, five 
months older than the children coming from the family grouped classroom. 

The reading test administered in the spring to the grade one 
children who were leaving the programme after three years showed a mean 
level vocabulary score of 2.1. Comprehension stood at 3.0. However, no 
control group was tested for comparison and testing conditions were 
optimum. 

6 vocabulary t^- .06 a.s. . 
comDrehens ion t=l*12 n.S, .'. • 



Teachers^ Rating Questionnaire 

For S. K.s, thoro wero no significant gains betwen the Fall 
and Spring on the Language and Social sections of the questionnaire. 
There were positive gains in the Emotional, Mental and Physical areas over 
the year. J.K. s however showed positive gains in all areas. 

Without a control group, this data cannot really toll us 
whether a family grouped classroom is better or worse than a traditionally 
organized class, however, it is reassuring to note that the J.K. class 
made gains in each area over the course of the year. The fact that 
the S, K. ^ did not advance in some areas is difficult to interpret. It 
may mean that the classroom was not meeting their needs for language and 
social development. However, there is a certain amount of relativity 
in the Scale by which individual students are rated in comparison to 
their other classmates. Thus, a failure on the part of the class as a 
whole to show a gain over the course of a year may mean that they all 
advanced at about the same rate. 



emotional 

mental 

physical 



t=:2*475 p<.05 
t=:3.2522 p<.01 
t=2.437 p<.05 



language t=4.7214 p<,001 

social t^$*5371 p<.001 

emotional t=8.4936 p<-001 

mental t:=lDa910 p<,001 

physical t-6.3967 p<*00l 
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SUMMARY 

Family grouping is a oystem of classroom organization in which 
elementary school children remain with the same teacher for two or more 
years. There are thus several ages in the class, '^'amily grouping has 
its proponents and opponents. A study was conducted of one family 
grouping class in order to answer some of the questions that have been 
raised about this system. 

The classroom was observed over a period of a year in order 
to record the behaviour of the children. Among the regular classroom 
activities, Perc eptual (i-e. reading readiness) and Reading tasks occurred 
with the greatest frequency. All other types of activities were relatively 
rare, except for a large category of true miscellaneous (e.g. assembly, 
g:/:n), routine maintenance, and classroom organization activities. 

Most activities in the classroom occurred at the direction of 
an adult (70 per cent). However, a large number (J?5 per cent) were child 
initiated* In some categories the figure went even higher. Some of these 
are not surprising, e.g. Play (68 per cent), However large niunbers of 
the academic activities were also child initiated, e.g., Reading (26 per 
cent) . 

Attention span in the classroom was quite high, an average of 
17.6 minutes. Attention span was particularly high when a child chose 
his own activity (19- 5) as compared to when it was adult directed (12. 9) . 
Thus, although child initiated activities ocouir less frequently than ones 
directed by an adult> they have a disproportionate educational significance. 

One of the supposed advantages of family grouping is that it 
allows a child to work at his own level, either below or above what would 
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be expected for his age. We found little avidence that this occurs, 
although there are problems with this part of the data. A second 
hoped for advantage of faraily grouping is that it allows children of 
different ages to work together. Although we found this occurring to a 
great extent (77 per cent of activities), it did not usually occur 
spontaneously. We ajso did not find many instances of children teaching 
other children. Thus, in order to realize this advantage of family 
grouping, direct intervention of the teacher is necessary. 

The activity of the teacher Is apparent throughout the class, 
although she does not function in a traditional manner. There is little 
largo group instruction, even relatively little direct Instruction of 
children in small groups or individually* Rather the teacher ^2 role is 
to organize and guide the child's ovm activity and to help him select 
workmates with whom he can learn. 
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I Reading; 
I ReadJ n^^ 
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.Time 
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Group Alone 
Group (Sf Adult 
Group & Teacher 



Ego Alono 
Ego Adult 
£yo & Teqcher 



Ego Peer 
Ego ^ Tup 11 
Eko = Teacher 



Social: Teacher Inltd, 
Social: Child Tr^it^, 



Time Started 
Time Ended 



Time 0 He^in 
Time 0 End 
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APPENDIX 

Each child in the classroom wag observed for one half day 
using a record sheet, a copy of which appears on the facing page. Each 
activity in which the child engaged was coded on a separate row. The 
colujims indicate the codes and each code which applied to the activity 
was checked. A detailed description of the coding scheme follows. 



Columns 1-2 
Subject number 



Columns 3-4 
Activity number 



Columns 5-17 
Activities 

(Select only one of the 
following) 



The number of the child being 
observed, assigned sequentially 
from 1 to 49. 



The number of the activity in 
which he was engaged at that 
point in time. Activities were 
numbered sequentially as 1, 2, 
3, i • • n« 



Each of these columns indicates 
a different type of activity and 
whether it was structured (S) 
or unstructured (U)* A structured 
activity is one which requires little 
input from the child* The materials 
constitute a set of stimuli which 
are designed to elicit particular 
responses; there is an objective, 
correct response. An unstructured 
activity is one in which either 
the child is providing his own 
input, or the materials used have 
no set pattern of responses. 
An example would be the child 
working at a cut and paste center, 



The six general categories were 
derived from an Inventory of the 
materials and equipment in the 
class. 

Column 5 

Math S ■ ^ Child is working with materials 

designed to teach basic principles 
of arithmetic* e,g* Addo game. 
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Column 6 
Math U 



Column 7 
Art S 



Colximn 8 
Art U 



Column 9 
Auditory Perceptual S 



Column 10 

Auditory Perceptual U 



For the younger children this code 
referred to counting and sorting 
activities, dominoes, and board game^: 
which use dice, Learnj.ng to count and 
recognize numbers would also be coded 
as Math activities for the youngest 
children, 



Any activity in which a child 
informally uses aritlimetic or counting, 
although the materials were not pri- 
marily designed for this purpose, e.g. 
counting wooden blocks. This code was 
also used when a child worked with 
structured Math materials in a fashion 
not originally intended, for example, 
using dominoes as building pieces. 



Any creative project where a child has 
to follow directions and use materials 
in a certain manner to achieve a 
desired res\ilt, e.g. making a papier 
mache mask. 



Any creative activity in which child 
provides his own structure. This includes 
painting, cutting and pasting, and 
making three dimensional sculptm^es. 



Any activity in which the child is 
required to listen to a set of stimuli. 
For older children, games using initial 
consonants of words was coded this way. 
For the yovmger children, shaker toys 
(child has to guess contents of box or 
jar after listening to its rattle) and 
identifying everyday sounds were 
included in this category. Music, 
singing end all forms of rhythm work, 
like imitating a clap pattern, are 
examples of this category which 
occurred in all age groups. 



Any activity in which the child is 
using the materials and equipment 
designed for auditory discrimination 
in a way not originally intended} or 
an auditory activity in which the 
child makes up his own rhythm patterns, 
or songs. 
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Colunin 11 
Visual Perceptual S 



Column 12 

Visual Perceptual U 



Column 13 
Play U 



Column 14 
Reading S 



- Any activity in which the child relies 
on his sight skills to work with 
materials* Visual discrimination 
games and puzzles were included in this 
category • Matching and sorting by 
colour and shape or by fine details 
occurred at all grade levels. Letter 
recognition games and pictures^ with 
word matching sets were used by the 
older children. 



- Any activity which involves the use 
of visual materials in a creative way, 
for example, using jig-saw pieces to 
make patterns* 

Note ; For purposes of analyses, the 
previous four categories were coJlapsed 
into two categories with the more 
general label of Perceptual S or 



This activity was only coded in an 
uiistructured mode since we felt 
the input of the play activity ^^as 
totally the child *s. These activities 
included time spent at the sand box, 
with the water tank, in the doll center, 
with the blocks and fantasy with the 
dress-up clothes, ■ 



- Any activity in which the material used 
was a book or other type of printed 
matter. This category designated 
markedly different kinds of activities 
at the three grade levels. For the 
J*K.a , attending to printed matter 
was coded this way; for the S.K.S 
the category included a range of 
activities from attending sequentially 
to printed matter and increasing their 
sight vocabulary to actual pre-)>rimer 
reading texts and printing wordtj. The 
GR. 1 children were all reading In the 
curriculum texts. Their reading activitie 
were the most extensive, and ranged from 
reading aloud, to printing stories, to 
using related work sheets to test for com- 
prehension* 



Column 15 
Reading U 



Colujjin 16 
Miscellaneous S 



Coluim 17 

Miscellaneous U 



Columns 18-20 
Level of Activity 
(Select one of the 
following) 

Coluinn 18 G 



Column 19 S 

Column 20 J 

Columns 21 - 22 

Duration of Activity 



Columns 23 - 26 
Initiation 
(Select one of the 
following) 

Column 23 
Self or Peer 



Column 24 
Adult Partial 



Ajxy activity which involved the use of 
printed words in an informal way. Pre- 
tending to read while holding a book 
and telling a story are examples, 



Anj' routine activity in which the child 
had specific instructions to follow, 
Putting away toys and cleaning up after 
an activity period as well as routines 
such as gathering around for Juice time 
were included. Also coded in this cate- 
gory was the regular practise of 
gathering around the teacher for deci- 
sion making. 



Any activity of infrequent occurrence which 
did not readily fit into the previous cate- 
gories e.g« gym, choir visit and visitors such 
such as the fireman* 



Coded when child, regardless of hla 
grade level, was successfully working 
'^th materials intended for a GR, 1 level. 

Coded when child was working with S.K» 
materials. 

Coded when child was working with J*K. 
materials. 



Total time in minutes, in which the 
child is engaged in an activity, 
(Calculated at completion of obser- 
vation period. ) 



Child under observation or a friend 
with whom he is working, initiates an 
activity. 



Coded when teacher or adult gives a 
set of alternative activities from 
which the child can choose. 
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Column 25 
Adult Comploto 

Column 26 

Adult Rojectod 



Columns 27 - 32 
Gx^oup Composition 
(UsQ only if child is 
working with other children) 

volumns 27 - 29 
Mixed Group 
(Select all columns 
w}iich are applicable), 

Column 27 GR. 1 



Column 28 S.K. 

Column 29 J.K, 

Columns 30 - 32 
Unmixed Group 
(Select one of the 
following) 

Column 30 GR» 1 

Coluirm 31 S.K. 

Column 32 J.K. 

Column 33 

Teacher Directed 



Columns 34 - 36 
Presence of Adult in Group 
(Select one of the 
following) 

Column 34 



Column 35 



Coded when teacher or adult chooses 
an activity for the child. 



Coded when the child suggests and 
activity to the teacher or adult and 
it is rejected. 



Group includes Grade 1 children as 
well as others. 

Group includes S.K. children as 
well as others. 

Group includes J.K. children as 
well as others* 



Group includes Grade 1 children only. 
Group includes S.K. children only. 
Group includes J.K. children only. 



Coded v/hen composition of the group is 
detennined by the teacher. 



Coded when group is working on activity 
without adult or teacher present. 

Coded when group has an adult present 
other than the teacher. 



Column 36 



- Coded when teacher is present with the 
group. 
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Columns 37 - 39 

Presence of Teacher with Child 
Working Alone 

(Select one of tho following, 
if child working alone) 

Column 37 



Column 38 



Column 39 



Columris 40 - 42 

Role of tho Child 

(Select one of the follovdng, 
if the child is working in 
a group or with the teacher) 



Column 40 
Ego = Peer 



Column /fl 
Ego Pupil 



Column 42 

Ego =: Teacher 



Columns 43 - 44 

Social Interaction 
(Use if social interaction 
occurs) 



ChiM is working without adult super- 
vision or participation. 

Child is working with an adult other 
than the teacher # 

Child is working directly with the 
teacher, 



Each of these columns indicate the 
established role of a child in a group 
composition or his relation to an adult 
or the teacher. This decision is made 
at the end of the time spent on an 
activity based on the role th^ child 
played for the majority of the time» 



Child is working with other children 
or with an adult on an activity in which 
no role differentiation takes place, For 
example, routine activities like getting 
Juice. 



Child in group activity or in working 
with an adult is being taught by a 
group member or by an adult. 



Child is teaching another child or an 
adult or the teachor. 



These columns indicate a verbal social 
interchange between the child bein^ 
observed and the teacher. These interactions 
are of a personal and reinforcing nature, not 
directive, as in the decision making sessions, 
They are coded within any activity if such 
an interchange occurs. The initiation 
of social interaction indicates the source 
i.e. from the teacher or from the child. 
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Column /J 

Teacher Initiated 



Teacher makes a social oorrjaont to the 
ciiild under observation, e.g., teacher, 
in trying to promote language of a New 
Canadian child, engages in conversation 
about a toy that the child brought from 
home * 



Golumin 44 

Child Initiated 



Length of Activity 



Child approachos the teacher with a 
comment of a social natm^o, e.g. child 
tells the teacher about a hockey game 
he had been to with his parents. 



Columns 45 - 46 
Beginning Time 



Columns 47 - 48 
Completion Time 



The outset time was taken to be the 
tiine of initiation, i.e., the time at 
which the child expressed his wishes, or 
was directed by an adult to some activity, 



The end of the activity was marked by the 
com.pletion of the cleaning up process, or, 
if the child neglected this routine, by 
the initiation of a nev; activitv. 



Colamjis - 52 

Lenc^th of Observation 



These columiis were not keypunched. Cal- 
culations of the total time in minutes 
of each activity were made at the end of 
an observation period, and inserted in 
colujTins 21 and 22, 



Columns 49 - 50 
(fjitered Orice) 



Columns 51 - 52 
(Entered Once) 



Exact time of beginning of observation 
period. 



- Exact time of end of observation period. 

These columns wore not keypunched . However, ; 
a calculation of the total time of observa-^ 
tion compared to the sum of all the activities 
dui^ation gave an indication of the amount of 
time a child spent completely inactive, i*e., 
botv/een activities. 



